THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING
care what became of the hero and heroine, is a task that I
thought I would leave to those who had more leisure than
I am blessed with.

" . . . The best story in the piece, is of himself and his
first wife. In his Tom, Jones, Ms hero is made a natural
child, because his own first wife was such. Tom Jones is
Fielding himself, hardened in some places, softened in
others. His Lady Bellaston is an infamous woman of Ms
former acquaintance. His Sophia is again his first wife.
Booth, in his last piece, again himself; Amelia, even to her
noselessness, is again his first wife. His brawls, his jarrs,
his gaols, his spunging-houses, are all drawn from what he
has seen and known. As I said (witness also his hamper
plot) he has little or no invention: and admirably do you
observe, that by several strokes in his Amelia he designed
to be good, but knew not how, and lost his genius, low
humour in the attempt.77

On that very day perhaps, Richardson received a call
from Miss Sarah Fielding, for we find him writing on the
next morning to Lady Bradshaigh :

"I have not been able to read any more than the first
volume of Amelia. Poor Fielding! I could not help telling
his sister, that I was equally surprised at and concerned
for his continued lowness. Had your brother, said I, been
born in a stable, or been a runner at a sponging-house, we
should have thought him a genius, and wished he had had
the advantage of a liberal education, and of being admitted
into good company; but it is beyond my conception, that a
man of family, and who had some learning, and who really
is a writer, should descend so excessively low, in all his
pieces. Who can care for any of his people? A person of
honour asked me, the other day, what he could mean, by
saying, in his Covent Garden Journal, that he had followed
Homer and Virgil, in his Amelia. 1 answered, that he was,
justified in saying so, because he must mean Cotton's Virgil
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